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completely he and his friends were winning the day. The
proof of it was in the fact that they were being imitated
on all sides ; Ruskinism in writing and Pre-Raphaelitism
in painting were becoming fashionable. Many an artist,
who had abused the new-fangled style three years ago, now
did his best to learn the trick of it and share the success.
It seemed easy : you had only to exaggerate the colour
and emphasise the detail, people thought, and you could
" do a Millais" ; and if Millais sold, why shouldn't they ?
And thus a great mass of imitative rubbish was produced,
entirely wanting in the freshness of feeling and sincerity
of conception which were the real virtues of the school.

But at the same time the movement gave rise to a new
method of landscape-painting, which was very much to
Mr. Ruskin's mind : not based on Turner, and therefore
not secured from the, failure that all experiments risk ; and
yet safe in so far as it kept to honest study of Nature. So
that, beside the Pre-Raphaelites proper, with their poetic
figure-pieces, the Notes on the Academy had to keep watch
over the birth of the Naturalist-landscape school, a group
of painters who threw overboard the traditions of Turner
and Prout, and Constable and Harding, and the rest, just
as the Pre-Raphaelite Brethren threw over the Academical
masters. For such men their study was their picture ;
they devised tents and huts in wild glens and upon waste
moors, and spent weeks in elaborating their details directly
from nature, instead of painting at home from sketches on
the spot.

This was the fulfilment of Mr. Ruskin's advice to young
artists ; and so far as young artists worked in this way, for
purposes of study, he encouraged them. But he did not
fail to point out that this was not all that could be required                    24y to art, could
